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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Morals in Evolution: A Study in Comparative Ethics. 
By L. T. Hobhouse, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College; formerly Fellow of Merton College. Two 
volumes. Pp. vxii, 375 ; vii, 294. London : Chapman and 
Hall, 1906. 

"The purpose of this work is to approach the theory of ethical 
evolution through a comparative study of rules of conduct and 
ideals of life. In this branch of evolutionary science theory and 
fact sometimes tend to fall apart. Hypotheses may be formed 
by the method of brilliant conjecture without any firm basis in 
the actual history of the moral consciousness, while that history 
as revealed in the mass of recorded customs and doctrines con- 
cerning conduct sometimes tends to be lost in a mass of anthro- 
pological detail wherein it is impossible to see the wood for the 
trees. The attempt made in these volumes is to ascertain the 
main features of development, and by piecing them together to 
present a sketch in which the essentials of the whole process will 
be depicted in outline" (Preface). These words accurately de- 
scribe the merits and at the same time the limitations of the work. 
While the author has succeeded in avoiding the dangers of mere 
conjecture, unsupported by historical fact, on the one hand, and 
of presenting a mere "mass of anthropological detail" on the 
other, all that he is able to attempt is a mere "sketch" or "out- 
line" of the process of moral development. The story of that 
development as it passes through the various stages of primitive 
savagery, of barbarism, and of earlier and later civilization, 
oriental and western, is obviously far too long and complex to 
be told exhaustively in a single treatise; and while the reader 
is constantly impressed by the broad sweep of the writer's range 
of acquaintance with the facts and his grasp of their essential 
significance and comparative interest, he cannot help feeling that 
an investigation of this kind, if it is to yield results of real im- 
portance and to contribute substantially to our understanding 
of the problem, must be done on a smaller scale and in greater 
detail. Although Mr. Hobhouse's mastery is undoubtedly superior 
to Herbert Spencer's, we are too often reminded of Spencer's 
miscellaneous assortment of facts and too rapid generalizations 
from them. At the same time the book should prove useful, as 
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at least a provisional statement of facts and conclusions on this 
very important subject, and the period of its usefulness can only 
be determined by the rate of progress of research along the lines 
which it follows. 

The comparison with the cognate investigation of Dr. Wester- 
marck cannot but suggest itself. The author remarks that "Dr. 
Westermarck's important work on the 'Origin and Growth of 
the Moral Ideas' would have been of immense value to me had 
it appeared a little earlier. It is particularly satisfactory to me 
to find that so far as we cover the same field my results generally 
harmonize with his, and this notwithstanding a material diverg- 
ence in ethical theory" (Preface). The divergence in ethical 
theory is significant for the entire treatment and interpretation of 
the facts of moral evolution. While Dr. Westermarck finds the 
origin of all our moral ideas in "the moral emotions," which he 
describes as "retributive emotions," and punishment thus assumes 
a place of central importance for his scheme of development, 
Mr. Hobhouse finds a rational element at the heart of the moral 
consciousness and assigns to punishment a place of subordinate 
importance in the development of morality. We have only to 
compare the different ways in which the two writers lay out the 
ground to be covered by the inquiry, to appreciate the philo- 
sophical superiority of Mr. Hobhouse's point of view. According 
to Dr. Westermarck "the more important modes of conduct with 
which the moral consciousness of mankind is concerned . . . 
may be conveniently divided into six groups. The first group 
includes such acts, forbearances, and omissions as directly con- 
cern the interests of other men, their life or bodily integrity, 
their freedom, honor, property, and so forth. The second in- 
cludes such acts, forbearances, and omissions as chiefly concern 
a man's own welfare, such as suicide, temperance, asceticism. 
The third group, which partly coincides with, but partly differs 
from, both the first and the second, refers to the sexual relations 
of men. The fourth includes their conduct towards the lower 
animals ; the fifth, their conduct towards dead persons ; the sixth, 
their conduct towards beings, real or imaginary, that they regard 
as supernatural." (Vol. I, p. 328.) Contrast with this Mr. 
Hobhouse's statement of the scope and main divisions of the 
inquiry. "Ethical evolution, which is our subject, is not the same 
thing as social evolution, but it is intimately connected with it. 
The strictly ethical element is the conception of the good, whereby 
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man seeks deliberately to regulate his conduct. The modifica- 
tions of this conception are connected by countless actions and 
reactions, on the one hand, with the economic and political de- 
velopment of society, and on the other with the development of 
religion, or more generally, of thought concerning the nature of 
the world and man's place therein. The object of comparative 
ethics is to distinguish the main types of ethical conception, and 
classify them in such wise as to throw the greatest light on the 
conditions and character of their development. Among ethical 
conceptions we distinguish broadly between the rule of action, 
and the reason given for obeying it. The first is embodied in 
custom and law, and with these our investigation begins. Our 
object will be to describe and classify the leading types and cus- 
toms that we find in each great department of social life. Further, 
with a view to obtaining what light we can on the general 
character of human development we shall not only distinguish the 
various forms which custom assumes, but shall endeavor, as far as 
possible, to set forth, with due note of exceptions, the type of 
institution which predominates at each stage of social evolution. 
This comparative study of institutions forms the first part of 
our work. Upon this follows the study of the ideas underlying 
the social or ethical order, the reasons which men render to them- 
selves for making and qbeying laws of conduct. This will draw 
us to the comparative study of religion, and of the great ethical 
systems of history. These ideas we shall have to examine and 
classify in the same manner. From this classification it may in 
some degree appear how far there is evidence of an advance from 
lower to higher conceptions, and if so, how far the higher 
ethical and religious ideas have actually moulded the practice 
of men. These I take to be the main problems of Comparative 
Ethics" (Vol. I, pp. 40, 41). 

The work thus falls into two parts, the first dealing with "The 
Standard," the second with "The Basis," each occupying a volume. 
While a more convincing terminology might with advantage have 
been adopted, the author's meaning is sufficiently clear. Part I 
investigates the evolution of customs, laws and institutions ; Part 
II traces the evolution of moral ideals, and of ethical theories, 
against the background of religious conceptions and theological 
doctrines. The several chapters of Volume I deal with the forms 
of social organization, law and justice, marriage and the posi- 
tion of women, women in the civilized world, the relations be- 
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tween communities, class relations, property and poverty; and 
the general conclusion is thus summarized: "In proportion as 
obligations are determined by human nature as such, they over- 
step national and racial as well as family and class limitations, 
and apply to humanity as a whole. Hence . . . the double 
meaning of 'humanity' as an expression for a certain quality 
that is in each man, and as an expression for the whole race of 
men, is not a mere ambiguity. The two meanings are intimately 
related, for 'humanity' as a whole is the society to which, by 
virtue of the 'humanity' within each of us, we really belong, and 
these two meanings are the poles between which modern ethical 
conceptions move. Thus if we are to sum up the whole process 
sketched in this volume in a phrase we may say that it is in this 
double sense to realize humanity" (p. 368). 

As the author says, "Such an inquiry encounters many diffi- 
culties of its own. Vast and complex subjects must be handled 
with a brevity which to one specially interested in them will 
appear quite inadequate. The conclusions of a hundred special- 
ists must be used by one who from the nature of the case cannot 
himself be a specialist in any of them. Hence the openings alike 
for error of detail and for disproportion of general handling 
are great." (Preface.) All that can be said as to the success 
of the effort is that it is as great as could reasonably be ex- 
pected in the circumstances, that it always gives the impression 
of fairness, industry and conscientiousness in the ascertainment 
of the facts, and that the main thread of the inquiry is kept well 
in hand. It should be added that, in Mr. Hobhouse's view, 
"for the study of development, the ethics of civilization are not 
less, but if anything, more important than those of savagery, 
and have therefore received closer attention in this work." In 
this more important field of comparative ethics there is perhaps 
greater opportunity for fresh and original work; at all events 
it is here that the author's best work is done. 

"The history of law and custom gives us one aspect of ethical 
evolution. It sets forth the standard of conduct, or rather the 
standards recognized by different societies at different times. 
But behind the question of the moral standard is that of the moral 
basis, the grounds on which morality rests, the spirit in which 
it is conceived. ... In other words, behind the question of 
the moral standard there is the philosophical question of the 
nature of moral obligation, of moral authority, of the moral 
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sanction, or, to use one expression for them all, there is the 
question of the basis of the moral order" (Vol. II, p. 1). This 
is the problem of Part II. "But to understand ethical evolution 
on this side we have first to turn to departments of thought that 
are not in their origin ethical. For men's views of what is 
right are necessarily steeped in influences derived from their 
whole outlook upon the world, the range of their mental capacity, 
their conception of the creating, sustaining, and governing causes 
of things, their theories of human life and society. We can- 
not therefore thoroughly understand the history of ethics with- 
out knowing something of the general development of thought" 
(p. 2). The earlier chapters of Part II are accordingly devoted 
to the study of the gradual differentitiation of the ethical from 
the magical and animistic elements in primitive religion, in the 
higher barbarism, and in the polytheistic religions of early civili- 
zation. This leads to the investigation of the place of the ethical 
element in the "spiritual religions," in which "the awakening 
reason demands a theory of the universe and ceases to be satis- 
fied with the patchwork schemes of mythology. The moral self, 
coming to partial consciousness of its nature and scope, demands 
a higher rule of life and a deeper understanding of its relation to 
cosmic forces. Instead of inventing stories about the beginning 
of things and the origin of laws, the mind begins to search for 
the general truths underlying or permeating experience and giv- 
ing unity and meaning to human purposes" (p. 85). Spiritual 
religion assumes various forms, pantheistic, mystic, as well as 
monotheistic; but all these forms may be grouped together, since 
"all are or are on the way to become spiritual religions, resting 
on and involving a certain ethical idealism, and that power of 
handling conceptions which we take to imply a distinct stage 
onward in the growth of thought. . . . The spiritual is op- 
posed to the sensible world, the spirit in man to his grosser 
elements, as the underlying spring of what is good and wise and 
beautiful, and as the bond that connects him with the sources of 
all that he finds of goodness and wisdom and beauty in the order 
of things. Finally, with this conception of spirituality a dis- 
tinct set of ethical conceptions is connected. The individual must 
enter into relations with the universal spirit, and to do so he 
must put off his individuality. He must subdue the senses, and 
not only the senses, but all things that make for his own self- 
assertion, and hinder his perfect communion with the spiritual 
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world. Pride must give place to humility, resentment to forgive- 
ness, the narrow love of kinship to universal benevolence, family 
life to the selfless impersonal brotherhood of monasticism. For 
the spirit is not yet of this world. The first step towards realiz- 
ing it is to conceive it by contrast to common workaday experi- 
ences. To understand how it may transform experience, to bring 
it back to earth without losing its warmth and glow upon the 
downward journey, is the unfulfilled task of a higher mode of 
thought" (pp. 86-88). 

Mr. Hobhouse's account of Christian ethics, alike in its 
historical influence and in its essential significance, is so carefully 
balanced that it tempts to extensive quotation, but a few lead- 
ing sentences must here suffice. "Christianity, like other move- 
ments, in descending from the mount to the plain, loses much 
of its purity, while in turn gaining something from the impulse 
of other movements and contact with a wider life" (p. 155). 
"If, however, we take the Christian teaching apart from all in- 
adequacies of historical application as a statement of an ethical 
ideal," we must admit that, while "it carries one side of ethics to 
the highest possible pitch of perfection, ... it leaves another 
side comparatively neglected. The conception of a brotherhood 
of love based on the negation of self is demonstrably inadequate 
to the problem of reorganizing society and intelligently directing 
human efforts. Even on the personal side it is deficient, for 
human progress depends on the growth and perfecting of faculty, 
and therefore requires that provision be made for a self-develop- 
ment which is not selfishness, but builds up a better personality 
on a basis of self-repression" (p. 157). Christianity is a form 
of "supernatural ethics," and "supernatural ethics fail in that 
they do not recognize the ideal element in the performance of 
natural duty" (p. 159). On the other hand, "fortunately for 
the Western world, supernaturalism was but one side of Chris- 
tianity. Christ himself was no anchorite, and his teaching, if 
exacting, was also tender. There have never been wanting in- 
dividuals to show the world that it was possible to follow in his 
steps, and live externally the ordinary life of a commonplace 
citizen, while their souls within them are filled with their Mas- 
ter's teaching and overflowed in charity to all mankind. It is here, 
in the simple personal following of Christ, that the strength of 
Christianity will always lie" (p. 159). 

But there is another way in which an ideal dawns upon 
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humanity than through "the religious conception of a spiritual 
being which is the embodiment of all that man can dream of 
perfection," namely, "through reflection upon life and man's place 
in it, upon human nature and its potentialities, upon human action 
and its ends. Following this road thought proceeds by the de- 
liberate examination of human experience, and seeks thereby to 
determine where man's true purpose lies. By this method, with 
little or no reference to supernatural sanctions or even to divine 
commands, it may make for itself an ideal of conduct, to which it 
calls man to conform simply because such conduct is best for 
himself and for humanity. In such a method we have the be- 
ginning of an ethical system conceived as the basis of a conscious 
ordering of human life by the deliberate efforts of the best and 
wisest members of the human race" (p. 161). After a very 
interesting account of the ethical teaching of Confucius and Men- 
cius, Mr. Hobhouse concludes with an excellent statement of 
the movement of "Philosophic Ethics" in ancient Greece and in 
modern England. 

The final chapter of the work, on "the line of ethical develop- 
ment," reaffirms, in the light of the further investigations of Part 
II, the main results already reached at the end of Part I. The 
statement here of the relation of ethical to social evolution may 
be quoted. "Social and ethical development do not always ad- 
vance together. Social changes are in large measure unconscious, 
uncontrolled by any intelligent direction, and the more completely 
so the further we go back into the beginnings of history. Hence 
they do not run precisely parallel with the growth of mind, but 
at times impede, at other times again forward it. But as the 
higher phases are reached the two processes fuse into one. For 
the State rests on a measure of Right in the relations of men, and 
is so constituted as to be modifiable by the deliberate act of the 
community. In the method in which changes are effected indeed 
we find a definite evolution from the unconscious and unnoted 
changes of custom, through the deliberate changes introduced 
on occasion by the fiat of authority, to the organic legislation of 
the modern world, in which at its best there is an effort to de- 
termine social progress in accordance with a rational ideal. When 
this stage is reached, social and ethical evolution become one" 
(p. 279). 

James Seth. 

University of Edinburgh. 



